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had been erected at Holbeck, Leeds, in which as early as 1791 one
of Savery's steam-engines was working. All children between the
ages of nine and eleven worked half-time and attended the works'
school for the other half. "We gave them 1/6 per week, out of
which they had to pay Id., 2d. or 3d. per week. The half fee for
learning to read, Id.; read and write, 2d.; or read, write and
account, 3d., respectively."1 Other employers commended were
A. R. Strutt of Belper, Derby, and Thomas Ashton of Hyde,
Lancashire.
The result of the Commission was that the Government amended
the Bill sponsored by Ashley, and in its new form it was presented
to the House by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Lord Althorpe.
Further amendments were made by the House of Lords, and it
eventually became law as the Factory Act of 1833. The ten-hour
day was not secured, but such important progress was made that
Trevelyan speaks of it as "the children's charter of 1833." It was
the first legislation by which a determined attempt was made to
protect the children, and it applied to all textile factories except
those engaged in the manufacture of silk. The Act distinguished
between "young persons" between thirteen and eighteen years of
age, who should not work more than sixty-nine hours a week, i.e.
twelve hours a day with nine hours on Saturdays ; children between
nine and thirteen, who were restricted to a forty-eight hour week;
and those under nine, who were not to be employed. Thus the
younger children were able to attend the schools of the National and
British and Foreign Societies until they were nine years of age.
After they had finished their eight hours of work, children
between nine and thirteen were to attend schools provided by the
employers. Each week the child was obliged to render to his
employer a schoolmaster's certificate stating that he had attended
school for at least two hours in the preceding week. To enforce the
Act, four salaried inspectors were appointed, who were empowered
to inflict fines for breaches of its provisions or to withhold payment
of salary in the- case of any schoolmaster or schoolmistress who
was incompetent. This was only the first stage in the long struggle
for the recognition of a universal ten-hour day and the raising of
the age below which a child could not be employed. The later
phases of the battle belong to the period discussed in the following
chapter.
1 Quoted by A. H. Robson. The Education of Children Engaged in Industry
in England, p. 23, Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner and Co., Ltd., 1931.